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FOURTH EDITION OF ROBERTS’ SILK 
MANUAL. 

The third edition of this work, which was a 
large one, and published in December last, hav- 
ing been disposed of, leaving a large order un- 
supplied, the proprietors have put the fourth edi- 
tion to press, which will be ready for delivery in 
ashort time. In announcing this fact to the pub- 
lic, they are the more gratified, because in the abil- 
ity to do so, they behold the sure evidence that 
the Silk culture is going ahead. 





The communication of an old and esteemed 
correspondent from Tlempstead C::urt House, 
Arkansas, will be found, like every thing from 
his pen, of profound interest. Sincerely regretting 
both his indisposition and misfortunes, and wish- 
ing him a speedy restoration to health and im- 
provement in his temporal affairs, we welcome 
him again to our columns. 





MR. VIELE’S ADDRESS. 

We received some days since a copy of the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Viele, before the New 
York State Agricultural Society, at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Albany, and have read it with 
equal pleasure and profit. Mr. V. takes a com- 
prehensive view of the interests of agriculture, and 
shows conclusively, not only what have been the 
causes which have conspired to retard its advance- 
ment, but those measures which are necessary to 
give tone to its improvement. The address in 
point of style is as creditable to ita author’s head, 
as its sentiments are honorable to the feelings of 
his heart, We commend its principles and reason- 
ing to the consideration of those legislators, who 
nvanly wait to see what effect a measure may 
lave upon their own election, before they can be 
brought to contemplate its influence upon the 
welfare and happiness of the community—we 


a rebuke of the sordid spirit by which they have 
been hitherto animated. 





A writer in the “Yankee Farmer” gives one 
or two excellent hints in regard to the condition 
in which the leaves of the Mulberry should be 
given to silk worms, and the best mode of pre- 
serving them. He assigns abundant reasons 
why leaves should be used in a wetted state, and 
cites an experiment, accidentally made, in which 
it was shewn that they may be made to retain 
their freshness for weeks by the process of salt- 
ing. This latter suggestion is particularly valua- 
ble in northern climates, where the foliage may 
be destroyed by early frost before the worms have 
done feeding, and where of consequence the cer- 
tainty of provision for them is a matter of much 
moment. It is well known that hay is improved 
by being salted, and saved harmless from the ef- 
fects of heating or moulding, when in large mas- 
ses, and a similar process might be of great utility 
in the treatment of other vegetable growths. The 
preservative quality of salt is universally known 
and practised upon in regard to animal food, which 
is made, through its agency, to retain its sound- 
ness without losing any of its good qualities. 
Maryland is often visited by-carly frosts, in the 
northern sections of it at least; we therefore men- 
tion the matter that silk growers in our State may 
avail themselves of the hint, and guard against 
their ill consequences.— Balt. American. 

We have not seen the article in the Yan- 
kee Farmer, alluded to in the above paragraph, 
but as the hints named are calculated to do much 
injury to the silk culture, we deem it proper to 
say that the practice of either wetting or salting 
mulberry leaves to feed to worms is pernicious. 
In Europe, experience has taught those engaged 
in the business, that leaves should not be fed to 
the worms with even the moisture arising from 
dew on them, and common sense will tell us how 
much more injurious they would prove when 
given wet. As to salting leaves, such a practice 
should never be followed unless the object to be 
attained be the killing of the worms. However 
necessary and healthful to the animal economy of 
man and beast salt may be, there isno fact better 
established than this—salt is destructive to the life 
of the whole insect tribe. Nor do we know a 
more efficient agent in their destruction. If our 
turnip patch and clover pasture were infested 
with grasshoppers, or any other species of in- 
sectiferous depredators, we should strew salt 


over them with the confident assurance that we 





commend it to such, because they will there find 


should thus get rid of them. If our corn field 


was beset by the grub, or cut worm, with a sprink- 
ling of salt on each hill, we would kill them as 
certainly as with a bodkin. 

The salting of hay for stock is quite another 
affair; thereby great good may be effected; but 
he who-may attempt to feed silk worms on salted 
mulberry leaves, will never raise silk enough to 
make stockings for his lady-love.— Edt. Farmer 
& Gardener. 


BARNUM’S PATENT BOILER. 

In passing down Baltimore-street a few days 
since, we were very forcibly struck with a very 
simply constructed boiling apparatus, and as we 
have long wished to see some cheap contrivance 
for steaming roots for stock, we stopt and exam- 
ined it with an eye to that object. We annex a cut 
of it, and have no doubt our agricultural readers 
will agree with us, that it will answer the purpose, 
The enly difficulty we see in the premises can 
easily be obviated. We allude to the application 
of a strainer,ever the mouth of the tube, or pipe, 
to prevent the roots from stopping it up, and thug 
cutting off the inlet to heated air. 





As the reader will observe, this boiler is fixed 
upon a light frame work, is perfectly portable, and 
may be removed from one place to another with 
great facility, so as to bring the steaming»opera- 
tion immediately in the vicinity of the animals to 
be fed. The machine we saw had a tub attach- 
ed to it of the capacity of $0 gallons; its price 
$12; but by increasing the size of the boiler, a 
steaming tub of corresponding dimensions” may 
be affixed ; and judging from the one to which 
we allude, a boiler and tub of capacity amply suf- 


ficent to.prepare the food of twenty cows, might 
be built for about $25. ‘The owner of the patent 
right to this boiler for the city and connty Of Bal- 





timore, is Mr. James Cortlan, No. 10, Baltimore- 
street, 
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THE SILK INTEREST--LEGISLATURE OF 


~ MARYLAND. 


We have heard with feelings of profound re- 
gret, that the House of Delegates of this State, 
have rejected the bill reported by the Committee 
on Manufactures for the encouragement of the 
silk culture. As we have not seen any report of 
the debates upon the occasion, we cannot tell the 
ground upon which it was defeated; but this we 
will say without the fear of contradiction, that 
those who have opposed it, have either wilfully 
or ignorantly sacrificed the interests of the State ; 
that any man who has not sagacily enough to dis- 
cover the propriety of the policy of the bill, is 
not qualified for the representative trust, and that 
any who may have opposed it from selfish party 
considerations, have proved themselves insensible 
to the nobler impulses of enlightened patriotism. 





WORK FOR APRIL. 


ON THE FARM. 

This month, which seems to have been conse- 
crated by Providence, if we are to judge from the 
offerings of the earth, to the beginning of the toils 
of spring, must be improved by all who expect to 
derive their support from agricultural pursuits. 


‘For in farming and planting, as in every thing else, 


delays are not only dangerous, but absolutely de- 
structive. Nothing which can be performed on 
the farm one day should be delayed to the next; 
fur that next come when it may, will bring some- 
thing with it meriting attention ; and therefore the 
provident husbandman should enter upon each 
day’s labors with a firm and unbienching deter- 
mination of doing that which is most proper to 
be done. By doing things in detail, as they re-. 
spectively occur, is the way not only to get over 
the greatest amount of work, but of doing every 
description of it in the best time. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us see what 
should first arrest our attention. 

Corn.—As the time has arrived in many parts 
of our country for planting, and is fast approach- 
ing in many others, let all seriously set themselves 
to work in order that they may get in this first in 
importance of all the grain crops, in due season. 
It is time that the manure was in place, whether 
you plant this month or the next, and as we ad- 
vised you last month, so let us‘do now—if you 
have not completed hauling it out, go to work 
without a day’s delay, and put it in a position for 
convenient use when it may be required. Your 
manure once in, or near the field, much of the la- 
bor consequent upon putting in your corn will 
have been overcome. 





One more word of advice with respect to your 
corn. Unless your ground be strong, pul none 
in without manuring, either broadcast, or in the 
hill. This brings us to the subject of the 

Preparation of ihe ground.—If you have plen- 
ty of manure and force to put it in place, broad- 
cast manuring is assuredly best; but if you are 
scant in either one or the other, manuring in the 
hill will necessarily present itself to you as the 
most economical and prudent way of enriching 
your ground for your corn crop. If the ground 
on which you contemplate to grow your corn was 
in clover last year, and ploughed last fall, let your 
harrows and drags be liberally employed in pul- 
verizing, so as to make the earth as fine as it is 
susceptible of being made. But in effectuating 
this desirable object, as well as in laying off your 
furrows, and listing for planting, be sure to take 
especial pains not to disturb the sod, as that if 
left to repose in its rightful position, will prove a 
mine of great value to you, from which in a few 
weeks your corn will derive a large portion of its 
most healthful nourishment, for each acre of clo- 
ver-ley or grass-sward ploughed under, will af- 
ford from 12 to 14 tons of, excellent vegetable 
manure, the which when added to that which you 
may apply, will make your corn crack again in 
its growth, and ensure you a good crop. 

If your corn ground has not been dimed, let me 
impress it upon you that your interest will be 
greatly promoted by sfrewing only a few bushels 
to the acre, if it only be five. But if you cannot 
conveniently do this, make a mixture of ashes 
and plaister, in the proportion of 5 bushels of the 
former and 1 of the latter, and sprinkle a small 
portion on each hill as the corn comesup. Bear 
in mind that no matter what other manure you 
may use, your corn will be benefitted by a small 
portion of lime, plaster, or ashes. As to distan- 
ces it is useless to speak, as in matters of this na- 
ture, corn-planters will exercise their own notions 
and views; but it may not be amiss to observe, 
that nearly all the large products were obtained 
from grounds closely planted. 

Culiure.—The plough should, after the corn 
assumes a tolerable height, be supplanted by the 
harrow, or cultivator, as it is impossible to plough 
after the roots become developed and spread, 
without cutting them, causing them to bleed, and, 
consequently, doing mischief to the crop. All 
that is necessary to ensure a good yield, after the 


corn is well up,is to keep the weeds and grass 
under, and the soil open and well stirred, and 
these objects can be attained by the judicious use 
of the implements we have named, together with 
the hoe. 





——————— 
Oais.---The sooner you get in this CrOp the 


greater will be the yield, as it is a grain that de. 
lights in early planting. And if you wish q good 
crop, prepare your ground well, for the slovenly 
manner in which it is often put in, tends to lessen 
its productiveness. If your ground be POOP, ap. 
ply a bushel of plaister to the acre, and thus make 
the best amends you can for confiding this us 
ful grain to the care of an exhausted soil, Sow 
2 bushels to the acre. 

Barley.—As soon as the ground is susceptible 
of being put in good order is the time to get in 
your barley. If your ground be not good, ang 
you have not the means of manuring, you had 
better omit sowing. But if your ground be good, 
or you can manure it well, then plough and pul- 
verize thoroughly, and if the season be Propitious, 
you may expect from 30 to 50 bushels to the 
acre. The quantity of seed per acre is from 2 
to 24 bushels. Prior to sowing, it should be soak. 
ed, drained and rolled in plaster, or ashes. 

Grass Seeds.—It will be well to sow what 
grass seeds you may design to put in, as early 
this month as possible, whether it be on your 
grain fields, or with your oats. For quantities see 
our last month’s work, 

Spring Wheat.—If you intend sowing any of 
this variety of wheat, get itin as early as possi- 
ble; but for our single self, unless we should un- 
dergo a complete revolution in opinion, we shall 
never sow another grain of it, while it shal! be 
permitted to us to remain in this mundane sphere; 
for verily 12 bushels from 4 acres is “a most beg- 
garly account of empty boxes.” Quantity of seed 
per acre, 2 bushels. 

Spring Rye.—We have no experience in this 
grain, but the earlier it is got in the better. Quan- 
tity of seed per acre 1} bushels. 

Hemp.—Put in your seed early. 

Potatoes.—Put in a few bushels for early use, 
and whether you plant in hills or drills, do not 
spare manure ; for verily potatoes are as heavy 
feeders as the Knight of Eastcheap. Plough 
deep, pulverize your ground as fine as a fiddle, 
and keep it clean afterwards, and you will not {ail 
to have a good crop, provided you take our hint 
and manure well. 
well, and put on the port of an Alderman on thin 
potations? If you have not, so will you never 
get a heavy crop of potatoes unless you attend to 
their diet. 





Early Turnips.—Take our advice and sow’ 


little strip of ground in early turnips. The 16th | 
of an acre will give you as many as will serve — 


your table from June till August; aad why should 


Did you ever see a hog grow | 
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the cultivation of the mulberry, but rather an ad- 
vantage; and besides, such lands are generally 
watered by the finest springs, which is seldom the 
case. with the extensive alluvian plains that are 
usually selected for large cotton plantations. Un- 
fortunately our best cotton lands lie bordering on 
the rivers, that are skirted by extensive swamps, 
the first reclaiming of which is attended by an en- 
ormous sacrifice of human life, and none but the 
African race can endure the labor of cultivating 
them. But our elevated lands produce the mul- 
berry equally as well as the river lands, and are 
extremely healthy. And the silk enlture, not be- 
ing adapted to slave labor, might occupy the hills, 
while cotton should be confined to the low lands. 
They need not interfere with each other, but be a 
mutual support, for each should employ a dis- 
tinct class of the population, and occupy different 
locations. The alluvial plains of the rivers will 
be laid off in large cotton plantations, with but 
few white families, while the hills will be cover- 
ed with a dense free population, of small farms, 
and family manufacturers of silk. The grape, 
also, that now luxuriates in native wildness, will 
be subjected to cultivation, and made to vary, 
beautify and enrich the scene. 


In some countries, where “ princes, potentates 
and dukes do reign,” to them is given the pre- 
ference to “ draw the first furrow”—for the pev- 
ple, in their blind subservience, do believe that 
they (their rulers) are best capacitated for the 
office ; as is here shown: 

** Mogul, renowned of India’s land, 

First takes the plough into his hand ; 

His millions then in honor toil, 

To pulverize the fertile soil.” 
Elisha of old, it is said, drove the ox and held 
the plough, and rent and tore the rugged earth 
with twenty-four oxen. Immortal Job launched 
7 plough with a thousand oxen, and rent the 
clay. 
Furthermore, the ploughman is the happiest 
and most contented being alive. See the plough- 
boy following in the furrow, on a calm, sultry, 
summer’sday ; observe his blithe and jolly coun- 
tenance ; hear the melody of his noon-day song, 
and the shrill sound of his soul-stirring whistle. 
Who can look and hear, without being struck 
with the truth,. that 


* Of all pursuits by man invented, 
The ploughman is the best contented.” 





Respectfully, yours. 





[For the Farmer and Gardener.] 

THE PLOUGH AND ITS ATTRIBUTES. 
‘* Wake up my muse! wake up my soul! 
Survey the globe from pole to pole ; 

To what employment shall | bow, 
Pursue the arts or hold the plough?” 

Of all employments I think that of guiding the 
Plough would be most preferable ; and for various 
reasons: Health, wealth, and a consciousness of 
doing good, It was said by Dr. Frankin, that 
guiding star of American youth, that “he who 
would be wealthy now, must till the soil and 
guide the plough,” and truly he did say so ; for, 

** Upon a just and strict attention, 
The plough appears a high invention.” 

All nations and communities of people are sub- 
servient to its influence; without it, the necessa- 
ry means and wherewithal for the sustenance of 
life would be denied to us. The tiller of the 
soil, with the aid of his plough, is emphatically 
the benefactor of his people. Were we, as ana- 
tion, to be deprived of its benign influence, woful 
would be our situation ; calamity upon calamity 
would dwell around us ; famine upon famine, in 
its most direful shape and form, would haunt our 
doors ; and starvation would be our lot. 

All nations upon the face of the earth, and all 
the inbabitante thereof, are dependent upon the 
effects, which when properly brought into action, 
of the plough, for their prosperity, and in fact 
their very existence. A land is given to us bless- 
ed with the bounties of a beneficent Providence, 
which has placed for our use the sun above and 
around, to shed its rays and cause the vegetation 
of the earth to flourish and bring forth the means 
of subsistence; and the rain and dews of heaven 
to fall for the same purpose. The Heathen and 
the Christian alike must look to that all-powerful 
instrument for aid. It was foreseen by the Sa- 
viour of the-world that it was needed, for it is 
written, that 

“ The Messiah, when he wrought, 
Made yokes and ploughs, as we are taught.” 


True it is, that he is not always amply reward- 
ed, in a pecuniary sense, for his labor; yet he is 
contented—the consciousness of doing good, the 
will, and the means, are sufficient. He toils uot 
for nothing ; he sees all are looking up to him 
for the bread to satiate their craving hunger. 
This is true, and goes far to substantiate what has 
just been asserted. 


‘* Although his profits are not high, 
Yet on his labor all rely ; 

Mechanics all by him are fed, 

Of him the merchant seeks his bread. 
His hands give food to every thing, 
Up from the beggar to the king; 

Our clothes from him must all arise, 
To deck the fop or dress the wise.” 


The farmer is the man, properly, to whom we 
ought to look up to,as the “ benefactor and father 
of his people.” Why should he not have the 
praise which he so justly merits. 


** We by vote may justly state, 

The ploughman ranks among the great ; 
More independent than them all, 

Who dwell upon this earthly ball ! 

All hail ye farmers, young and old! 
Push on your ploughs with courage bold ; 
Your wealth arises from your God. 


If then the plough supports the nation, 
And men of every rank and station, 
Let kings to farmers make their bow, 
And never speak against the Proven.” 


PLOUGH-BOY. 
Yor«, Pa. March 20, 1839. 


FALL PLANTING MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
“ Dear Sik: 


« | laid down about two hundred roots and 
branches of the Morus Multicaulis last Novem- 
ber; they have kept finely. J have no doubt but 
that winter planting is the best, and one inch in 
the ground renders them safe ; mine were cover- 
ed too deep. 1 have left many trees out, they are 
only injured at the ends. Of the hardiness of the 
plant there can be no question. 





In haste, your friend, 
March 16, 1839. Arcu.. Dorsgy.” 


[For the Farmer and Gardener.] 


BROOM CORN CRop. 

The proprietors of the broom factory atG 
town, D.C. take pleasure in laying before the; 
agricultural friends, an accurate Statement of the 
product of this new grown crop. The estimate 
is made on the measurement of eaven acres of 
land the last year, although the season was ’ 
favorable for corn. From the seven acres ihe, 
secured 24,488 lbs. of broom brush, 
and seven inches stock, with seed on. 
After taking the seed off, the nett brush weigh: 
ed, . . . . 5,549 lbs 
The seed measured from the same, 473} bush, 
and weighed 40 lbs. per bush. making 18,989 do 
RECAPITULATION, ' 
Nett weight of the brush from 7 acres 


i 5,549 
Nett weight of seed from the 7 acres, aoe 


13,939 do, 
—__O 

Making the gross weight grown, 245488 do 
VALUE OF CROP AS FOLLOwWs: ' 

5,549 Ibs. of neat brush, at 5 cents per Ib. or 
$100 perton, . ° . $277 45 
473} bushels clear seed, at 50 cents 


per bushel, 236 75 


es 


' $514 29 
Amount of crop grown per acre on seven 


acres, ‘ , ‘ 

It would be well here to state, in the sntel 
with a more favorable season, the same seven 
acres of land was planted in Indian corn, and 
duced 57} bbls. and sold at $4,50 per bbl.g2s1 75 

Making the difference in favor of broom 
corn, on seven acres, $272 45 

The Indian corn crop per acre, was about 
$33 10%. Making the difference in favor of 
broom corn $40 35. 

For planting, our own experience has taught 
us to lay the land off three feet each way, so as 
to avoid hoe labor. This distance will give 4800 
hills peracre. On the above described land we 
would leave from 10 to 15 stalks in the hill, 
The preference is given to the finest brush. Half 
a gallon of seed will plant an acre carefully drop- 
ped. 

Any farther information can be had, by appli- 
cation at the factory. 
Georgetown Broom Factory have, with great 
care, selected their earliest and best seed for 
planting, and offer it to the farmers ata mode- 
rate price. For securing the harvest, will be 
hereafter noticed. 

Georce T. Mason & Co. 


MARL. 

This substance, which in some one of its ms 
ny forms is so widely disseminated over out 
country, but which has been so long neglected by 
the farmer, under a more enlightened course of 
farming, is, we think, destined to act an import 
ant part in fertilizing soils now considered new- 
ly barren in many parts of our country. It isan 
interesting fact, that marl is found where it is the 
most wanted ; and that over the whole extent 4 
land which stretches from New Jersey to Geor 
gia, and from the sea to the highlands of the i» 
terior, it is but a few feet to immense deposites of 
fertilizing matter, which only requires raising to 
the surface, to give productive powers to lage 
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i thless. The invaluable treatise of 
conte, ool use of lime and its combina- 
tions, has been the means of turning attention to 
that subject, and examination has unexpectedly 
disclosed the fact of such deposites existing over 
almost the whole extent of the territory indicated. 
Dr. Cooper and Prof. Ellet, of Columbia College, 
South Carolina, have lately given to the public an 
analysis of several kinds of marl in that State, 
and which, from experiments, promises to be of 
the most essential service. New Jersey has, 
however, as yet, derived the principal benefit from 
the use of marl ; but in whatever part of the coun- 
try it exists, it is a treasure of no mean value- 
Mr. Pierce, in a survey of the alluvial district of- 
New Jersey, furnished for Silliman’s Journal, 
thus describes the use and effects of marl : 

& | yisited many beds of marl, and found them 
of a pretty uniform character. The color is ge- 
nerally grey or greyish while, and good in pro- 
portion to its whiteness, which indicates the quan- 
tity of calcareous earth it contains. From 30 to 
80 loads of marl are spread upon an acre. It is 
believed that a good dressing will last from 12 to 
20 years. The lands of Monmouth county alone 
are said to be enhanced in value more than half a 
million of dollars by the discovery and use of 
marl. 

« A respectable farmer of Middletown men- 
tioned to me, that a few years since he contem- 
plated abandoning his large farm for land in other 
districts, as his own was unproductive. Learn- 
ing the discovery of marl, he made himself ac- 

uainted with the mode of examining, and found 
good beds of this manure in almost every field, 
and liberally supplied dressings to the soil. In 
walking over his ground, I observed rich white 
marl breaking out of banks and hillocks, and the 
streams paved with marine decaying shells. For 
more than a century this land had been regarded 
by the proprietors as worn out and useless. 

“This farm, in its improved state, exhibited a 
gratifying sight. The hills, where formerly 
thorns, thistles, and mulleins, disputed the domi- 
nion, now supported luxuriant corn. Extensive 
verdant meadows were clothed with a rank se- 
cond crop of grass, and well filled barns evinced 
the productiveness of those fields, which are now 
estimated at three times their former value.” 


ROBBINS’ OATS. 

Extract of a letter from D. W. Goodenow, Esq. 
Delavan :—“ Enclosed are a few oats, which are 
known in the Black River country as Robbins 
oats, he (Robbins) having been their firet grower. 
Some five or six years since, he observed in a 
field of the common oat, four heads that had 
grown out six or eight inches higher than the 
surrounding ones, and were ripe two weeks earli- 
er. From those four heads has grown the seed. 
Very few of the common kind of oats are now 
sown in that country. The average yield of these 
oats has been about fifty bushels per acre, and in 
weight they have varied from 42 to 46 Ibs. to,the 
bushel, depending upon the old or new ground 
on which they were sown—the old yielding the 
heaviest oats. The enclosed are but a fair sam- 
ple. I have just returned from that country with 
thirty bushels of them, which I intend to sow 
this spring.” 

The oats sent in the above letter, very much 
resemble the Potatoe oat.— Genesee Farmer. 





ORIGIN OF BOTS IN HORSES, AND THEIR 
CURE. 7 
Fort Hupson, La. Nov. 23, 1888. 


Mr. Porter:—I have observed lately much 
speculation, as to the origin of the bot or grub. 
] have read this evening Mr. Mitchell’s account 
of his experiment in the cure, and after the animal 
died his experiment in killing the worm, after tak- 
ing it from the stomach of the dead horse. 

As it should be our object to do all the good to 
mankind, I feel it my duty to give to the world 
what I think a certain remedy for the bot or grub, 
without commenting how they find their way into 
the horse’s stomach, or how they are formed—it 
is enough that such a thing does exist as bots in 
horses, and that it is important how to get rid of 
them when we ascertain our horse is affected by 
them. 

To make the bot or grub let go his hold, give 
the horse a quart of molasses or dissolved sugar, 
with a quart of sweet milk—in thirty minutes you 
will find the horse at ease; then pulverize an 
eighth of a pound of alum—dissolve in a quart of 
warm water, and drench your horse—after two 
hours or less, give the horse one pound of salts, 
and you will find the bots in the dung. I have 
never failed. I think this is, after all the specula- 
tions and cures I[ have seen, the only thing that 
will to a certainty remove the bots. 

The molases and sweet milk cause the bot to 
let go and prey upon the sweetning—the alum 
contracts him and the salts passes him off. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN C. WALTER. 


GRAIN WORM. 


We comply with pleasure, with the request of 
our friend, the conductor of the ‘Cultivator,’ in 
giving an account of the worm which has appear- 
ed in Western New York, and which has excit- 
ed much serious apprehensions. It is very de- 
sirable that it should be ascertained whether this 
new enemy of the wheat crop is the same in the 
Gennesee Valley that it is in that of the Hudson, 
or whether more than one kind of worm is con- 
cerned in these depredations. 

The worm, which is called the wheat worm in 
Western New York, belongs tothe genus Pha- 
laeno of Latreille, Gsometria of Stephens, and 
embraces about eighty genera. This class of 
worms is usually called surveyor, carpenter, or 
measuring worm, from the manner in which their 
movements are effected. The number of legs 
varies in the several kinds, but in the wheat worm 
there are six pair, three to each extremity. Like 
most other worms of this genus it has the power 
of spinning a web, as may be seen from the facul- 
ty with which they attach themselves when dis- 
turbed to straws, sides of the threshing floors, 
fanning mills, &c. It varies in length from three 
to five-eighths, and some may possibly a little ex- 
ceed the latter measure. Between three-eighths 
and a half an inch, may be considered the aver- 
age length. The color is very uniform; a yel- 
lowish brown, or what among farmers would 
perhaps be termed butternut color. ‘That it is 
the larvee of a fly or moth, cannot be doubted, 
but of what ‘particular kind does not seem as yet 





to be conclusively ascertained. This worm has 
been known among wheat for years in this part 


of the state; its increasing numbers has created 
the present alarm respecting it. From experi- 
ments made by us last fall, and recorded in the 
Genesee Farmer for last year, it is clear the worm 
feeds not only on the kernel in its soft and milky 
state, (though this is the time when the most seri- 
ous injury is accomplished) but also in its harden- 
ed and ripened state. In none of our experiments 
have we seen ripenéd kernels perforated by the 
worm; it was evidently gnawed, off, and the 
worm usually commenced on the germinating end 
of the kernel. 

We have seen in wheat in this district, but it 

was many years since, a worm which’ perforated 
the kernels, in the manner of. the pea worm, and 
which lived apparently on the inside of the ripen- 
ed grain. In this case it seemed to us the egg 
must have been deposited in the kernel, while in 
the soft or milky state. Howeyer that may be, 
the worm was clearly a different one from that 
described above, and which seems'to threaten the 
grain grower at this time... Unless. we have for- 
gotten, there is a very good déscription.of this 
perforated larvee or maggot, ,in the November 
number of the Cultivator. It may also be found 
at page 367 of volume 8 of Genesee Farmer. 
This account agrees very well with our recollec- 
tion of the worm alluded to; but it has not since 
1824, shown itself to any extent in our wheat. 
_ We hope this notice, imperfect as it necessarily 
is, may aid in determining whether the “worm 
which has shown itself in the Genesee County, 
is the same that proved so destructive in the Val- 
ley of the Hudson.— Genesee Farmer. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT. 

In the Legislature of New York, on the 4th ult. 
Mr. C. E. Clarke, from the committee to which 
were referred the various. petitions praying for 
legislative aid in behalf of agriculture, made the 
following report: 

That the committee have had the subject un- 
der consideration, and have given it the attention 
which its importance seems to demand. 

These petitioners are of four kinds. One class 
asks aid in behalf of the culture of the mulberry 
and the growth and manufacture of silk; another, 
for encouragement of the culture of the sugar beet 
and the manufacture’ of sugar; another, in behalf of 
the American Institute; the fourth, and by far the 
most numerous class, asks aid and encouragement 
in behalf of agriculture generally,-and their views 
cannot be more fully and laconically expressed 
than in the words of the petitioners themselves. 

“The memorialists respectfully represent, that 
agriculture, being the great business of the State, 
and the source alike ofits prosperity, indepen- 
dence and moral health, is peculiarly entitled to 
the fostering care and patronage of the represen- 
tatives of the people; that your memorialists con< 
sider our general practices in husbandry as defec- 
tive, and far behind the improvements of the age; 
tending to exhaust the natural fertility of our soil; 
and calculated, when our new lands shall be re. 
duced to the condition of most of our -old ones, 
to render us dependant upon foreign eountries 
for bread-stuffs and other necessaries of life—a 
condition humiliating and degrading to an agri. 
cultural people, and yet one that we are already 
partially realizing,—that'while the products of 





our soil have failed to increage with the increas, 
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of our population, the agriculture of some other 
countries, and of some of our sister states, has 
been essentially improving, under the wise and 
salutary provisions of their public councils; and 
that the like provisions, on our part, to stimulate 
and reward skill and industry, and to diffuse use- 
fal knowledge, in a business that so intimately 
concerns the welfare of all, is loudly called for, 
by considerations of the public good, as well es 
of justice to the great agricultural class of the 
community. 

“4 bill was reported at the last session of the 
Legislature to encourage agriculture, which the 
hurry of business prevented being definitively ac- 
ted upon. That bill contemplated an appropria- 
tion of public moneys in aid of county agricultu- 
ral societies, and for the establishment of a Board 
of Agriculture, to collect and disseminate all that 
might be found useful in the productions and in 
the management of our husbandry. Italso contain- 
ed provisions to encourage the culture of silk in our 
State, to arrest the depredations of the grain worm, 
and for a general diffusion of useful agricultural 
information. 

“Your memorialists think favorably of the gen- 
eral features of that bill, and consider its provis- 
ions eminently calculated to improve our system 
of husbandry; and to multiply the sources of our 
wealth and prosperity, by enlightening, stimula- 
ting and rewarding useful labor. Your memo- 
rialists, would therefore respectfully pray, that 
the general principles of the said bill, or one of 
like import, may receive your early attention, 
and that they may be matured intoa law of the 
State.” 

Of these various petitions there are now in the 
hands of the committee rising of eighty, and the 
signatures amount to nearly six thousand. It is 
also understood thatin the hands of the Senato- 
rial committee on agriculture there are many 
more. ‘There are few counties in the State from 
which petitions have not come, and there is not a 
single remonstrance. 

When it is taken into consideration that this 
most useful and unpretending class of men are 
the last to complain, and the last to ask legisla- 
tive aid, the committee are strongly impressed 
with the belief that such aid is needed, and that 
the prayer of the petitioners ought, in some form, 
to be granted. 

About eight-tenths of the whole population of 
this State is agricultural; and when it is admitted 
that a thorough knowledge of agriculture in all its 
branches requires the possession of as great ta- 
lents, as much and by far more varied learning 
than most of the learned professions and mechan- 
ic arts, it seems amazing that there should be no 
school, no seminary, no subdivision of any school 
in which the science of agriculture is taught. 

We have schools, professors and teachers of di- 
vinity, physic and law—for painting, music and 
dancing—all sciences, from the most holy 
to the most profane—from the most sub- 
lime to the most ridiculous—in the arts of 
war and the arts of peace—but in the science of 
agriculture, & business which occupies eight tenths 
of all our population, and which is the basis of all 
our arts and the foundation of our whole system 
of civilization, we have no professor, no teach- 
er, no school. We have tradition, and tradition 


alone. 


Hence it is, that while all other sciences have 
advanced towards perfection, and some with a 
rapidity bordering on the miraculous, the science 
of agriculture has remained stationary, and the 
scholar who will take the pains to review the stu- 
dies of his youth, will find in the Georgics of Vir- 
gil that the science of agriculture was as far ad- 
vanced when the Roman bard sang as now. 

It was then, as now, believed that the necessary 
tendency of seeds, and plants,and animals, was 
to degenerate, and that the soil as it was wrought 
must of necessity grow poor and barren, and they 
looked back with melancholy pleasure to the 
golden and pastoral ages which were past, and 
mourned that the age of iron was upon them. To 
inspire a more cheering belief, to produce an en- 
tirely different and more flattering result, should 
be the object of those who make laws. 

It is thought that legislative enactments stimu- 
lating industry, directing it correctly, and sugges- 
ting new objects for its action, would produce this 
beneficial result. 

It cannot have escaped observation that our soil 
is not as fertile and productive as it once was, 
that the quantity of most of our staples has dimin- 
ished and their quality deteriorated, and of course 
that the farmer, who, year after year, finds the 
production of his farm diminishing, although his 
number of acres may remain the same, is actually 
wasting his patrimony, and contrary to all ,rules 
of economy isliving, not onhis income, but on 
his capital. 

It is therefore supposed that agricultural pur- 
suits cannot be as profitable as other employments, 
and hence the great strife seems to be, not to 
render the business itself honorable and profitable, 
but to escape from itto some more fashionable 
pursuit, or to abandon farms which are supposed 
to be worn out, and go in pursuit of new lands, 
and not profiting by the experience of the past, 
go through with the same system of deterioration 
again. 

Hence the overweening desire to become _pro- 

fessional men, to become merchants, speculators, 
Hence the continued rush of our inhabitants to 
the west, though, not merely the fortunate isles, 
but the fortunate portion of the continent too, 
lay at the west. 
This western fevershould, if possible, be cured; 
this mania for emigration should be checked as 
exhausting to the State abandoned, and too often 
disastrous to the emigrants themselves. The 
State loses its native population and its wealth; 
the emigranthis home, his friends, his school 
house, the library, the church and the innumera- 
ble things which improve human nature and sweet- 
en life. 

It is true that in some parts of this State our 
fruit has become diseased, and the trees them- 
selves go to premature decay; that the peach and 
the melon once so abundant are becoming stran- 
gers, and our great staple—wheat—is an uncer- 
tain crop; and its culture abandoned where it 
once abounded. Even the bee, that admired in- 
sect, which administers so much to our comfort, 
while it sets so bright an example of industry, 
neatness, art and good government, has become 
aprey to some curse of this iron age. New and 
unheard of diseases have afflicted our cattle, and 





the labor of years has been swept away by some 
nameless and fatal disease. Discouraging as the 


facts at first appear, the difficulti : 

perable; they furnish a sirong.incesr® ting. 
ingenuity and talent for useful invention ” tha 
_ —e oe agg in So eminent a hick 

O mitigate certainly, and per} 
most of these evils, is within oe cope 
power. Does any one despair of renoyaii so 
fertilizing a worn-out soil, we could poje 
not merely to farms but to whole cotaaeh 
State, where, under an improved system py 
bandry, the products have been more tha 
bled; we would direct his attention to Bela 
once the most barren, now the most pr in| 
soilin Europe. Does any one despair mr 
ing the progress of the disease amongst ltecane 
he should remember that a scourge, more pe 
than the plague, has been disarmed of its 
And the committee believe that science has: ip 
store a remedy for the insects which destro: . 
crops as certain, and probably as simple, ag up 
which ejects the moth from our wardrobes, ch, 

It is not for the countrymen of Franklin and 
Fulton to despair; it is peculiarly for them 
meet, encounter and subdue, as well the smalle 
as ~ pentes - of life. " 

The farmer of the Stat® of New Yo 
think he was abused if he were told det ake 
was neither handsome nor cheap; that from the 
defects in its structure, it was too often the abode 
of vermin, and the workshop where disease was 
generated, 

He would be still more scandalized if he were 
told that the health of his wife was often impair. 
ed, and perhaps her life shortened, by the incon. 
venience of his dwelling. 

He would hardly give credence if he were told 
ihat by ajudicious choice of situation, and 
structure of his barns and yards, and sheds, af 
least one quarter of the forage fed to his cate 
during the winter, might be saved, and the conde 
tion of his stock improved, and the tending of his 
cattle at all seasons and in all weathers, be rer 
dered a neat and pleasant task. 

He would be still more incredulous if he wer 
told that the profits of all his stock might be. in- 
creased at least a quarter, by a judicious selection 
of improved breeds. 

If he were informed that an old worn-out field 
could be easily and profitably fertilized, and that 
by a judicious rotation of crops it might be con 
tinually tilled, and not exhausted or impoverished, 
he would probably express his total disbelief of 
the fact, 

If you called hima pirate, and told kim ‘that 
he robbed and killed without mercy or motive, 
that the object of his piracy was his servant, a 
most ingenious and industrious mechanic, who 
toiled without pay, and clothed and boarded him- 
self, he would probably call you a slanderer, and 
threaten to hand you over to the buffetings of bis 
lawyer; his wrath, might, however, subdue, wheo 
youexplained to him that the faithful segvant, 
whom he robbed and killed, was the bee, and 
that by a slight tax, or “judicious tariff” om his 
industry, he would get more honey and perpetrate 
no crime. 

Should you inform him thatonhis own good 
farm existed the elements of the silk, the sugar, 
and perhaps the grapes; that there was scarce 4 





waste spot on it but that something useful might 
be induced to grow; that it was his duty to pro 
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he ch he locust and the 
nut, the chesnut, the locus ! 

ee a = eae would supply him with 
nuts, ‘and the latter with imperishable timber, and 
while growing give shade to his cattle and orna- 
ment to his farm, he might call you a visionary 
projector, Or plead his reluctance to do anything 


for posterity — posterity having done nothing for 


msbould you inform him the growth and manu- 
facture of silk presented anew branch of industry 

uliarly adapted to females and children, by 
which his daughters would enjoy bettcr health, 
become far more useful in society—a profit rath- 
er than a burthen to their parents—he might ex- 

gs his incredulity, but at the same time his 
hopes that such was the fact. For he might 
recollect the time when his mother carded, spun 
and wove, in the good old fashioned days of hon- 
est industry—when dandies and dyspepsia, and 
the western fever were unknown, and when 
to do something useful, had not yet become eith- 
er unfashionable or degrading. ; 

The committee are of opinion that this criti- 
jsm is in the main just, and that by the judici- 
ous application of science to agriculture, that all, 
nay, more than is professed, may be perform- 


The committee are deeply impressed with 
the belief, that by legislative aid, such an im- 
proved system of agriculture may be introduc- 
ed as will render the business both honorable 
and profitble,and that for many years, the State 
of New York might retain her whole native 
population. 

That the population, becoming more dense, 
the farms smaller and better cultivated, and of 
course more productive, the roads improved, the 
school house and the church, and the library, 
more convenient, the manners and morals ef the 
whole people would be improved, and their 
character elevated, and this State at no very dis- 
lant period become an empire in fact, as it is 
in name, the happy honored abode of ten mil- 
lions of freemen. 

The committee look forward to the time when 
the farm-house shall be the neat and cheerful 
abode of contentment and industry,wealth and re- 
finement, and the business of agriculture become 
as honored as it is useful; to check that exhaust- 
ing mode of cultivation which impoverishes as 
it advances; to stop the great tide of emigra- 
tion which, with a current so strong aud deep, 
sets to the west; to mitigate the evils and en- 
hance the pleasures, the profits and the honors of 
agricultural life; to refine and elevate the char- 
acter of eight-tenths of the population in the great 
State, is a work of which any age might justly 
be proud. And that Legislature, which shall be 
instrumental in effecting it, may repose securely 
on the enduring gratitude of a whole people. 

Confident of effecting much, and hoping to 
eccomplish all these anticipatiens, the committee 
have prepared a bill, which they ask leave to in- 
troduce, 


“GAP” IN CHICKENS. 

The Farmers’ Cabinet being a medium through 
which much useful information has been dissemi- 
nated, | am induced to send the following remedy 
for the “gap” in chickens. My little son last 





spring undertook the management of the poultry, 
and was much troubled by his young chickens 
dying off with the above mentioned disease. He 
finally discovered the cause by dissecting one, 
and numerous long worms, about the thickness of 
a pin, were found in its windpipe. He then took 
a feather, and stripped it except a small tuft on 
the end, dipped it in spirits of turpentine, and in- 
serted it into the windpipe of the affected chick- 
ens, turning it around three or four times before 
withdrawing it. It was attended with the most 
complete success, and appeared to give almost 
immediate relief. In a few cases it required a 
repetition. The disease was very soon eradicat- 
ed from his flock, and he afierwards raised more 
than one hundred and forty chickens. ‘The eu- 
trance to the windpipe is on the top of the tongue 
and near its root, and may easily be discovered by 
holding the chicken’s bill open a short time. 


Delaware co. 1st mo. 1839. M. 





Stretches in Sheep.—The editor of the Maine 
Farmer gives the opinion of a very intelligent 
farmer, as to this disorder, that it is caused by cos- 
tiveness, which is produced by achange from 
green to dry food when the sheep come to the 
barn, and that green food, such as potatoes, turn- 
ips, &c. will relieve it. He thinks such diet will 
entirely prevent it.— Yankee Farmer. 





GRAFTING. 

We think the common salve, made of bees- 
wax, rosin and tallow, very unfit for grafting 
trees. It poisons the limb to which it is applied, 
and prevents its healing over as it should do. 
Clay, with a mixture of loam and some manure, 
so as to prevent its cracking open in dry weather, 
will answer much better, 

Some use the salve by spreading it quite thin 
on a rag—we should think this less injurious to 
the tree, as there is less poison in it—but it 
should not be used in any shape. It may not be 
generally known, that vil, tallow, or grease of any 
kind, is injurious to trees. We have known an 
orchard to be entirely spoiled by the application 
of fish oil to the bodies of the trees—it closed up 
the pores. One half drop of sweet oil, such as 
we eat, will kill the common housefly in less than 
half a minute after it touches its body—it is sup- 
posed to operate so as to close up the pores of 
the body. 

On grafting in a nursery it is best to set the 
scion as low as possible, then common garden 
mould piled about it will be sufficient, as we have 
found on trial— Boston Cultivator. 








A YOUNG BULL. 
For sale a fine young Bull of the Devow and TeEs- 
water breed. He is rising twelve months old, well grown 


and handsomely marked with red and white. His dam is 
teeswater and a deep milker. 


EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 
april 2 


ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

Price per single copy, 374 cts.—to dealers who 
take 100 copies or more, a deduction of $3} per 
cent. discount will be made; to those who take 
aless number, 20 per ct. will be allowed. 
Address E. P. Roberts & S. Sands, Farmer & Gar- 
dener office, Baltimore, Md. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. . | 

THE Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the lib- 
eral patronage he has received from the public since the 
establishment of his Repository in 1825.—During this 
long poriod he has studied successfully his own interest 
by identifying them with the interest of his customers 
aoe prompt and faithful in the execution ot their 
orders. 

His present facilities of manufacturing agricultural im- 
plements, are not surpassed by any other establishment in 
this country, he can therefore afford them on as reasona~ 
ble terms as any other person for the same quality of 
work. His present stock of implements are extensive 
both in quality and variety, to which he would invite the 
attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, 
and to those who purchase to sell again. 

The following names are some of his leading articles: 
viz His PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUE 
TERS, weod and iron fiames, but all with his paten®» 
double eccentric feeders, with or without extra Knives, 
prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to cash discount, 
he challenges the world to produce a better machine for 
cutting long forage, Myer’s WHEAT FAN and EL- 
LIOTT’S PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, 
both a very superior article. Fox & Borland’s P.AT- 
ENT THRESHING MACHINES and Martineauls 
PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior articles — 
A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, 
of all sizes and prices; Gideon Davis’s improved 
PLOUGHS, of Davis,s own make of Patterns, which 
are sufficiently known to the public not to require com- 
mendation; 100 CORN CULTIVATORS, also expand- 
ing CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood frames, and 
new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATORS. 

F. H. Smith’s PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the 
utility of which has been made known to the public; to- 
gether with a general assortment of FARMING IM- 
PLEMENTS ; PLOUGH CASTINGS of every descrip- 
tien and superior quality kept constantly on hand at re- 
tail or by the ton; also, JLACHINE and other C.AST- 


ANGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, 


his iron Foundry being furnished with the best materials 
and experienced workmen with ample machinery running 
by stcam power for turning and fitting up machinery. 
ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth‘s superior 
GARDEN SEEDS ;—In store POTATOES and com- 
mon SEED OATS, TIMOTHY and HERDS SEEDS 
all of superior quality.—All orders will be promptly at- 
tended to. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road Depot. 


A SETTER FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has for sale a thorough bred Setter, 
eleven months old. He has been but little hunted but 
gives indication of making a first rate dog. He comes of 
a strain remarkable for their fine performance in the field, 
and is a beautiful rich brown white in the breast and face. 
His price is $30. All applications by letter must be post 
paid. fe 26 EDWARD. P. ROBERTS. 

SEEDS, PLANT'S, FLOWERS. 
sate 2% The subscriber offers for sale at 
=. his establishment a fresh supply of 

2 GARDEN SEEDS of the very 
best quality ; those that cannot be 
= grown in this countsy he imports 


direct from Europe from 
that can be sind an. — 











_ Besides a large collecti 
oti Sm | REENHOUSE, hardy ORNL 
ENTAL TREES and Shrubs, Herbaceous Piants, and 


Bulbous Roots, and a choice collection of the very finest 
double Dahlias offered for sale, all on reasonable terms, 
wholesale or retail. 
Also on hand a few bushels of ITALIAN RYE 
GRASS, with 100 bush. ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT. 
ofthe true kind. All orders for Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, or any thing appertaining to his establishment wil] 
be strictly attended to, by JOHN FEAST 
Florist & Seedsman, cor. of Lexington and Pine ote 


ja 22 tf Itimore. 
POTATOES. 
1,509 bushels POTATOES, from Portland, Minhain 
good order for sale in parcels to suit purchasers by 


WILLIAM CHILD, 
mh 12 3t§ = No. 88 South Street, Bawly’s wig 
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subject. J. F. CALLAN. 
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